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The case of M. Diamandi, a second calculator, offers nothing remarkable ; 
his type is the visual type ; he performs multiplications by memory of position. 
In two chapters which conclude this part of the book M. Binet gives us an interest- 
ing discussion of visual and auditive memory, as also of " the simulation of mem- 
ory" or apparent memory. With respect to this last his conclusion is that no im- 
portance is to be attached to the number of figures which a person retains at any 
given moment in his memory and which he can repeat without error ; a person 
versed in mnemotechny can recite and repeat an indefinite number of figures, as 
also learn and repeat an indefinite number of figures recited to him. From a re- 
view of their family histories, early condition, and environment, M. Binet con- 
cludes that arithmetical prodigies form a true natural group, the distinctive char- 
acteristics of which are as follows : no hereditary influence, nor influence of environ- 
ment ; low birth; abnormal precocity; the aptitude for computation manifests itself 
in the child when still illiterate ; the absorption of the whole mind by figures ; and 
finally the aptitude in question is developed by exercise and diminishes rapidly by 
disuse. 

The discussions and experiments relating to chess-playing generally and to 
blindfold chess in particular, are full of information, though the results are what one 
would naturally expect. Three elements are predominant in blindfold chess ; erudi- 
tion, memory, and imagination. The significance of erudition is evident. The 
memory referred to is the memory of recapitulation ; the going over of old plays 
and the forecasting of new ones. The imagination referred to would be called in 
technical psychology "visualisation " and refers to images of fixed positions and of 
possible movements. These images M. Binet calls visual geometrical images, and 
claims to have described for the first time this special form of the visual memory, fi. 

August Comte et Herbert Spencer. Contribution a I'histoire des idees philo- 
sophiques au XIX. siecle. By E. de Roberty. Pari^ : F^lix Alcan. Pp., 
200. Price, 2 frs. 50. 

In that great flux of ideas and systems, the aim of which is to fix beliefs and 
convictions, says M. Roberty, two great conflicting movements have existed from 
time out of mind : monism and agnosticism. In the infancy of philosophy this 
conflict was normal. To-day it presents certain pathological aspects. The spirit 
of synthesis has exhausted itself in attempts to blend and reconcile these opposing 
views, but in vain. The philosophy of the nineteenth century follows in the beaten 
paths of the metaphysics which preceded it, — a metaphysics modelled upon the 
monotheistic traditions of the higher religions. It unites, unconsciously and irra- 
tionally, the quest for unity with the old inherent dualism of knowledge, reviving 
the most dangerous and disgraceful of fallacies. 

In previous works of his, L' agnosticisme and La recherche de Vuniti, both men- 
tioned in The Monist, M. Roberty has pointed out some characteristic features of 
this fundamental antinomy of human thought. The very effort after a universal 
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synthesis militates against agnosticism. We break the elementary laws of logic in 
conjoining a theory which affirms the ultimate unity of things with one which as- 
serts our inability to scrutinise the impenetrable depths of nature. We fall into 
the error of taking the negation of unity, of pure abstract knowledge, the Unknow- 
able, for something distinct from the phenomenal world. In this light, according 
to M. Roberty, philosophers may be grouped into two great classes. In the one 
are found Democritus, Bruno, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Spencer, who sought to correct agnosticism by monism ; in the other are found 
Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Hume, Kant, and 'Comte, whose 
monism is accompanied with an agnosticism which is logically less defective. For 
his present study, as best calculated to elucidate the tendencies of modern thought, 
M. Roberty chooses the two last of these philosophers. 

Three powerful intellectual currents are introduced with August Comte, three 
grand directive ideas were disengaged from his philosophy. They are (i) the agnostic 
current, the greatest and most violent, or the idea of limit ; (2) the historical current, 
or the idea of evohition ; (3) the monistic current, or the idea of " cerebral unity." 
" Why now, " asks M. Roberty, "or rather, how, did the thought of this obscure 
teacher of mathematics, August Comte, come to dominate a whole century ? For 
two reasons. First, it pretended to combine in one dogmatic bundle two implicitly 
contradictory tendencies, while to all appearances it resolved one of the oldest and 
most obstinate of the antinomies of the mind ; secondly, August Comte was, above 
all, a populariscr of genius. He democratised philosophy. By positivism, philos- 
ophy, serious philosophy, was brought, for the first time, within the range of the 
great mass of minds. 

' ' The scientist for whom the notion of degree possesses real importance, should 
beware of prematurely reducing the organism to a mechanism, and vice versa. 
But the philosopher in identifying like concepts should never forget that his gen- 
eralisations pursue a purely logical end. Philosophical causality, general or uni- 
versal causality, by rights should be neither mechanical nor organic. In the first 
case, the thinker will become implicated in the contradictions of materialism ; in 
the second, will fall a prey to the illusions of teleology. August Comte escaped 
neither of these pit-falls." 

With respect to Mr. Spencer's endeavors to derive multiplicity from unity, life 
from death, movement from rest, etc., M. Roberty says that the same conclusion as 
that in which this great philosopher sums up his researches is to be found among 
all the early thinkers under the form of the law of causality, or under that of the 
principle of logical identity. 

The thesis, as we see, which M. Roberty chiefly wishes to establish is, that the 
substratum or substance of the universal conceptions of the past, theological as well 
as metaphysical, may, in a last analysis, be reduced to three great dogmas : agnos- 
ticism, evolutionism, and monism ; that each plays a different part according to the 
epoch, and especially according to the state of advancement of the positive sciences. 
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M. Roberty has added a postscript to his book, on the relations of monism to 
reality, and announces that he is at work upon an ethical treatise which will appear 
within a year, entitled La deception du Hen et I Hnimoralite future. ji. 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley, Lecturer on Philosophy in Queen Mar- 
garet College, Glasgow. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1894. Pp. 337. 

The six essays which constitute this work have for their titles : " Jewish Pessi- 
mism"; " Mediaeval Mysticism "; " Hamlet"; The Pessimistic Element in Goethe ;" 
"Berkeley, Kant, and Schopenhauer " ; and " Pessimism as a System." The author 
has contemplated for some time an exhaustive work on Pessimism, but preoccupa- 
tion of various kinds has prevented him from carrying out his plan. His hope is, 
therefore, that the two technical essays of this collection, the two last, will be re- 
garded as suggestive rather than as final. "They represent preparatory inquiries, 
not concluding deliverances." In them, however, will be found the author's views 
of his subject. 

" Monism," he says, "in some form or another, is doubtless the goal of mod- 
"ern thought. But it has already been tried, and its results have proved suffi- 
"ciently disastrous. Why, then, do we tend to adopt it? It is to be borne in 
" mind, with Berkeley, that whatever our theories or methods, the problem of phi- 
" losophy is the Absolute. To see all things in relation to God, and as connected 
"with what may be provisionally called God's moral government of the universe, 
' ' is the ideal. There is a large measure of faith in philosophising. For, al- 
' ' though many questions defy our best efforts, and although the attempted rebuild- 
' ' ing of the universe to our own souls is always inadequate, the very fact that the 
' ' problems exist, and the very truth that there is a universe — not a chaos — irresist- 
' ' ibly brings home certain convictions. Taking life at its highest worth for me as 
' ' a person, accepting the ' music of the spheres ' as musical for me, I must invari- 
" ably, if in the widest sense, declare. Credo ut intelligam. ... So intimately is this 
faith bound up with speculation, that it may be dogmatically said, if a man be 
' uncertain about God he cannot be sure about anything. Psychology itself, in so 
" far as it forms the necessary prelude to philosophical investigation, bears witness 
" to this. For it implies not simply self -reflexion and experiment upon the bodily 
' ' organism, but also appreciation of the past, belief in what mental activity has 
" already accomplished. It presupposes, that is, an order ruled by mind, which is 
' ' not of individual creation ; nay, in such an order is the pledge of its existence no 
"less than the voucher for its value." 

"Startling as the utterances of modern pessimism may appear," we read again, 
" they are no products of capricious self -dissatisfaction. They do not necessarily 
"bear witness to broken ideals, to adverse fortunes, or to embittered lives. They 
"are rather the results of matured reflexion on the graver problems of metaphys- 
"ics, ethics, and religion." 



